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In considering the influence of nutrition on the 
incidence and origin of disease, it is necessary to take 
a very long and a very broad view. It is desirable to 
speculate when and how microbial disease first arose, 
and to determine to what extent the known facts of 
the distribution of food throughout the world in the 
past fit in with the known facts of the incidence of 
disease at the present time. Stress is laid on the 
influence of past defective nutrition on the incidence 
of present disease, because it seems likely that this 
influence is exerted slowly and cumulatively through 
very many generations. 

The influence of present errors in nutrition on 
contemporary diseases, though obvious in certain 
instances, may be, to a certain extent, neglected in 
considering the question as a whole. It is necessary 
to compare the incidence of disease in circumstances 
where the conditions of nutrition are always unfavour- 
able, or only unfavourable at certain seasons, with the 
incidence of disease in circumstances where the 
conditions of nutrition have been uninterruptedly 
favourable over a long period of time. 

The relative influences of nutrition and sanitation 
must not be confused but it must be realized that as 
arule defects inthe one accompany defects in the other. 

The evil effects of overstocking pasture with cattle 
or horses may be given as an example. Wild animals 
in a wild continental country, such as Central Africa, 
can, by roaming, usually secure for themselves 
adequate conditions of nutrition as well as of sanita- 
tion, and as a rule are free from diseases of all kinds. 

Domesticated animals depend almost entirely upon 
man for their nutrition and sanitation. Where men 
are poor or ignorant farmers, where they overstock 
their land, or where they restrict the movement of 
animals over a long period to lands that are inadequate 
in point of nutrition, either all the year round or 
seasonally, then in those circumstances we may expect 
to find that diseases are prevalent. It may even be 
supposed that in those circumstances certain micro- 
organisms first developed a pathogenicity. 

The writer, as well as others, has had the opportunity 
of observing the conditions under which savages, to 
whom the care of domesticated animals happened 
to be a new experience, maintain livestock. From 
these observations it may be deduced that in the early 
dawn of civilization animals that became domesticated 
were maintained for many centuries under the most 
wretched conditions of nutrition, so that the natural 


immunity of the wild ancestors was gradually lost, 
while at the same time hitherto harmless micro- 
organisms developed a pathogenicity. 

Perhaps man was not always to blame ; as a result 
of the great meteorological and geographical changes 
on the earth’s surface that took place in prehistoric 
days, it inevitably happened that formerly well- 
nourished species of animals found themselves res- 
tricted by physical barriers to areas of country in 
which there was a seasonal shortage of food or a general 
shortage of some essential element of food. It is 
known that as a result of these conditions many 
species of animals died out altogether, and it is not 
absurd to suppose that some varieties of micro- 
organisms may have developed their deadly powers 
amid this colossal decay. 

Who can be sure that the organism which, for 
instance, we know to-day to be the cause of anthrax, 
was not yesterday the causal organism of a mild disease 
of prehistoric monsters, becoming exalted as the 
resistance of the monsters faded away for lack of 
appropriate nutrition? It is an indisputable fact 
that wild animals in their natural state are ordinarily 
resistant to most of the diseases of domesticated 
animals ; it is equally indisputable that domesticated 
animals have come from wild stock, consequently the 
logical conclusion is that the micro-organisms that are 
the causes of disease amongst domesticated animals 
have developed their pathogenicity as the direct 
result of circumstances that have adversely affected 
the hosts. 

The circumstances that chiefly affect the general 
health of animals are of course, nutrition and sani- 
tation, and it only remains to, try to determine the 
relative influence of these agencies. If it can be 
shown that, other things being equal, the incidence 
of disease among domesticated animals obviously 
varies with the quality of nutrition, and does not so 
obviously vary with the quality of sanitation, some- 
thing will have been done to settle this point. 

There is no domesticated animal that from time 
immemorial has been maintained in such grossly 
insanitary circumstances as the domestic pig, but 
the pig is not unduly liable to disease. The omniv- 
orous habits of the pig have secured to him adequate 
nourishment throughout the ages, excepting possibly 
a sufficient proportion of anti-rachitic elements. 

It is not an injustice to Ireland to say that in that 
country until recent years, sanitation and domesticated 
animals had no relation to each other, yet there is no 
area in the world where diseases of animals are so 
negligible as in the central plain of Treland. 
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The great animal plagues did not emanate from 
countries with temperate climates and fertile soil 
which provided adequate nourishment throughout the 
year, and throughout unnumbered centuries, but from 
countries like Russia, where famine and pestilence 
periodically go hand in hand. Another important 
piece of evidence is the fact that- the incidence of 
disease is least among animals that are being steadily 
fattened ; that is to say, among animals where care is 
taken by all means to provide adequate nutrition 
uninterruptedly over a long period. In this instance 
resistance to disease evidently coincides with the 
ascendancy of the anabolic factor as represented by 
nutrition. 

The incidence of disease is least among animals that 
are receiving a sufficiency of their natural and proper 
food and greatest among those that are subsisting 
chiefly, or largely on food of a different sort from that 
which is proper to the species. For example, grass is 
the natural food of many herbivorous animals, including 
the horse, and the susceptibility to disease among those 
animals appears to relate directly to the extent to 
which it is necessary for economic purposes of work or 
milk production to replace grass or hay by straw 
and grain and other forms of food. 

Of all the domesticated animals the dog is the most 
liable to fatal disease, and it is indisputable that no 
domesticated animal is, on the whole, more wrongly 
fed. Intended by nature to subsist solely on animal 
food, he is usually required by man to obtain his 
nourishment chiefly from vegetable sources. The 
cat, less obliging, declines to substitute carbo-hydrates 
for hydro-carbons, and remains relatively healthy 
The donkey, proverbially credited with immortality, 
is not as a rule for economic reasons worth feeding with 
grain, and firmly refusing to indulge in the pace that 
kills, he maintains his health and condition on a 
natural diet of herbage. 

Concrete examples of practical undertakings on a 
large scale are more valuable than theoretical state- 
ments for the purposes of investigation of problems, so 
that it is thought the following account may be useful 
with reference to the above subject. 

About the year 1855 T---- - B---—- W- — -, the 
son of a Kendal banker, who had already obtained 
some practical knowledge of farming in Englgnd, 
went to Ireland with a view to farming in that country. 
His assets were a capital of £8,000, a shrewd north- 
country head, a liberal education, and an instinctive 
knowledge of how to care for animals. After farming 
for a few years in the county of Kildare, he went to 
Westmeath, where he acquired a five-hundred acre 
grass farm named Hall, about four miles from Moate. 
Here he remained until he died, about forty years 
later. During this period he also acquired several 
hundred more acres of grazing land in the County 
Longford, the King’s County, and Westmeath. 

He confined his activities almost entirely to fattening 
cattle and sending them to the fat stock sales in 
Manchester and Wakefield. A very few acres of 
tillage sufficed to grow the green stuff for supplement- 
ing the winter grass and for stall feeding. He used 
cake liberally, he manured his fields largely with 


super-phosphate bone manure manufactured in his 
own mill, and in later years also used basic-slag on a 
large scale. He drained extensively. His land was 
of the best, and his careful methods of farming 
maintained his pastures at a high degree of excellence. 
It is not possible to state the exact number of cattle 
and sheep that came to his farms as stores, and left 
as fat stock each year, but it was very considerable. 

The cattle were bought by him in fairs throughout 
the south and west of Ireland. Throughout the whole 
of his forty years’ residence in Westmeath he never 
found it necessary to employ a veterinary practitioner, 
excepting possibly to attend to an accident to a hunter. 
His losses of livestock from disease were almost nothing, 
an occasional sheep from sturdy, perhaps, though 
very rarely, a bullock from red-water. His capital 
at his death was more than £60,000. 

The only measures of prevention of disease that 
were taken through the entire period were an annual 
dipping of the sheep, first-class farming, abundant 
feeding, and the free use of bone manure. 

It seems logical to conclude that the circumstances 
of adequate nutrition were the main factors that 
produced these extraordinary results in such large 
undertakings over so many years, although it would 
be interesting to hear what other reasons could be 
assigned. The vigorous growth of wholesome herbage , 
the careful draining of lands, the fallowing of pastures 
where necessary, a soil rich in lime, avoidance of 
overstocking, judicious cake and ensilage feeding, 
and the use of cabbages in winter, surely these were 
the factors that led to the abundant vitality of the 
livestock. The question of segregation does not arise 
because the store cattle were constantly coming from 
all directions. 

There must be some general reason for the immunity 
from disease of livestock on some lands, and in some 
districts as compared with others, and when one can 
adduce an instance where an extraordinary freedom 
from disease is coincident with extraordinarily favour- 
able circumstances of nutrition is it difficult to dismiss 
the matter as fortuitous. 

It is as interesting, scientifically, as it is depressing 
humanely, to reflect that, associated with all this 
abundant feeding and superb vitality of domesticated 
animals, there was an underfed and not always 
robust peasantry. The standard wage of an agricul- 
tural labourer in the Irish midlands from 1860-—1900 
was never higher than nine shillings a week, and the 
standard food was, of course, the potato. The man 
customarily subsisted upon a ration which the master 
would have regarded as inadequate, pro rata, for his 
cattle. While the master watched with justifiable 
satisfaction and pride the sleek coats and massive 
flanks of his cattle, his wife, a kindly lady whose 
instincts were more social than pastoral, made frequent 
visits with presents of food to the ailing women and 
children, whose physiological requirements in respect 
of albuminoids and fats were not always met by the 
coarse vegetable diet of the countryside. This 
observation is not made for sentimental reasons, but 
because of its value to a student of comparative 


pathology. 
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We have received, amongst other communications 
on this subject, the following from a veterinary 
surgeon in Venezuela. 

* Having read the discussion on Dr. Orr's paper 
which appeared in the Veterinary Record of November 
15th, and, like Professor Gaiger, being greatly inter- 
ested in sheep diseases, I venture to make the following 
observations - 

“| am surprised to see that Professor Gaiger, who 
has been working on braxy, mentions that * it was 
extremely difficult to see how, in sheep diseases, 
nutrition was a factor at all.’ 

“| was, for the best part of my life, a shepherd 
on a farm which used to be famous for the high death 
rate from braxy; it was rarely below 30 per cent., 
but eventually the mortality from this disease was 
reduced almost to nil, not by means of vaccines, but 
by simply allowing all sheep under one year old a 
small quantity of a mixture of maize, oats, bran and 
salt, with swedes, and sometimes hay. The adjoining 
farmers at first frowned at the idea of such a procedure 
because, apparently,they were of opinion, as were many 
farmers in other districts, that sheep should thrive on 
any kind of pasturage, such as astringent grass or 
even moss, which is far more plentiful than succulent 
grass, on hill-side farms, after the appearance of 
hoar-frost and frost. Eventually they realised the 
fact that braxy was almost a disease of the past on 
our farm: furthermore, that we commanded a far 
better market price for our sheep as well as a superior 
crop of wool; ultimately they commenced to feed 
their lambs on maize, ete., and thus avoided the 
heavy mortality caused by braxy, and also improved 
their flocks and fleece. 

* Like Professor Gaiger, I have worked on braxy, 
but 1 beg to differ from him, inasmuch as that I lay 
emphasis on nutrition first, and infection as a secon- 
dary factor. 

‘In the district where I have been residing for the 
last few years an extensive stretch of land was 
procured, with the intention of establishing a breeding 
centre. The first lot of sheep which was placed 
there, viz., 500 ewes and lambs, gradually got emac- 
iated, in spite of pasturage in abundance, and within 
three months, only twenty ewes survived this malady, 
which farmers call * pining. We advised the person 
in charge to allow this remnant of a flock a small 
quantity of a mixture of maize, bran and bone meal, 
as well as rock-salt ad. lib., because it was quite 
evident that the pasturage was deficient in some 
essential ingredients, either mineral or organic, which 
the body tissues required. The result of this ration 
was most satisfactory, as there was a distinct improve- 
ment in health and condition of these twenty ewes 
within a few weeks’ time. This heavy mortality 
occurred about four years ago, and now the flock is 
rapidly approaching its original number of 500 head. 
The horses and cattle on this particular land exist 
on the pasturage alone. 


‘“ Anyone who has had experience with a flock of | 


breeding ewes at shearing time, knows that it is of 
vital importance, if the weather is wet and cold, to 
allow the ewes an exceptionally good pasturage for a 
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few days following the removal of their wool, otherwise 
he should be prepared to see several dead ewes, due 
to an inadequate supply of what we might term fuel 
to compensate the body for the rapid loss of heat due 
to the absence of wool. 

* About two years ago we witnessed several tests 
made on different flocks of sheep. One evening of a 
fine shearing day which turned bitterly cold and 
wet, a farmer turned one half of his flock to their 
usual run on the hill, and the other half to an adjoining 
hill, upon which no animals had been grazing for 
several months, where there was abundance of good 
pasturage. The result was that 6 per cent. of the 
ewes which had been turned to their usual ground died 
during the night, and none of those on the adjoining 
side of the fence. As far as shelter was concerned the 
conditions were similar. 

The same applies more or less in the case of 
breeding-ewes as in the case of tuberculous milking 
cows, as mentioned by Dr. Orr. Deaths occur on a 
cold, wet night following a shearing day when the 
animals are on a poor pasture, and almost without 
exception amongst breeding ewes only, as they are 
less resistant than barren sheep to inclement weather, 
owing to their lambs draining on the tissues to such an 
extent that there is no reserve of fats to compensate 
this rapid combustion and loss through evaporation 
due to the absence of wool. 

*T mention this last case, although it does not 
directly bear on the diseases which Professor Gaiger 
mentioned, as these ewes died from what one might 
term exhaustion, due to insufficient suitable food, 
during exposure to stormy wet weather. It also 
proves that the hardiness of sheep is largely due to 
the presence of wool and its yolk—the former 
prevents evaporation, and the latter is a preventative 
against moisture. 

“The reader can draw his own conclusions as to 
whether or no nutrition plays any part in the following 
case. A large number of grass fed steers were 
despatched on foot to a certain station, a distance of 
250 miles, more or less. The daily march was about 
fifteen miles. Some of the cattlemen took far more 
care of their particular mobs than others, by placing 
them on grazing paddocks for Several hours daily, 
while the others only allowed the steers under their 
charge to browse on almost bare savannahs during 
the journey, although they travelled along the same 
route and covered the same mileage, but they arrived 
at their destination in a much poorer condition than 
the cattle which were allowed to feed well during the long 
journey. Again, several of what I term neglected cattle 
died of anthrax during the last few days of the journey, 
while the well-attended steers arrived at their 
destination without a single death from the disease. 

‘ Native cows travelling long journeys from one 
tick-infected district to another suffer at the’journey’s 
end from ‘tick fever, although these cows, under 
normal conditions, are supposed to be immuned to the 
disease ; when such cows are allowed to cover only a 
short distance daily and are supplied with plenty of 
food, they never manifest any symptoms of 
heemoglobinuria. 
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Obliterating Arteritis of the Horse 
[Embolism—Intermittent Lameness ]. 


By Major-General Sir Freperick K.C.M.G., 
C.B., F.R.C.V.S. 

From time to time, cases of thrombosis of the 
arteries of the limbs of the horse have been described. 
The term thrombosis is not sufficiently explicit. 
The most appropriate name would be Arteritis 
Obliterans, or inflammation of an artery with subse- 
quent closure of its lumen by a thrombus, and this 
term has the advantage of having been adopted in 
human pathology for a closely allied condition. 

The first case recorded in this country was by a 
London practitioner, Mr. Parsons, at a meeting of the 
Veterinary Medical Association, on 25th January, 
1842 (see Transactions). No further reference to the 
disease appeared until 1852, when a translation from 
a French journal was published in the May issue of the 
Veterinarian for that year, dealing with a_ well- 
marked case of the disease, and referring to the first 
account given of this affection by Bouley (Junior), in 
1831. Percivall in 1852 admitted that he knew 
nothing of the subject; the Parsons case of 1842 had 
evidently escaped him. Since his day cases have 
appeared in British veterinary periodicals at long 
intervals. 

There are two points in connection with this 
affection which deserve to be remembered : (1) If one 
has not prepared himself by study, the first case 
seen will remain undiagnosed; (2) Having seen a 
case it can never be forgotten, for the symptoms are 
distinctive of this particular lesion only, and by no 
possibility can they be confused with any other 
affection. It is one of the very few diseases possess- 
ing its own unvarying symptoms; the student who 
learns these may never in a life-time have to recall 
them, but equally if he has, he will find, unlike so 
many of the text book symptoms, they tally so 
precisely with the case before him that he has nothing 
to do but diagnose it. 

In February, 1894, a team of horses in a Horse 
Artillery gun came down in a heap at the gallop. 
To look at a confused mass of struggling anjmals 
with men beneath and on top of them, one would 


_ think few could survive; as a matter of fact it is 


seldom that any serious results follow. In the case 
under consideration one horse was hurt; he was 
reported never to have been right after the accident, 
and later on when at exercise suffered from clonic 
spasms of the muscles of the hind quarters. I saw 
the case in consultation the following July. Looking 
at the animal in the stable it was hard to believe that 
there was anything seriously wrong. He was in 
good condition and the muscles of their normal bulk. 
When led out he walked well and freely, and there was 
no sign of lameness on trotting. I did not put a man 
on his back, as I had good reason from the history to 
suspect the case, but he was put on the lunge with a 
long line and sent round ata canter. Ina few minutes 
it was evident that he was losing elasticity in the 
movements of his hind limbs; the joints were not 
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flexing properly, in consequence the gait was becoming 
“ stilty ’ and short, and he appeared to be working 
entirely on his toes; in a few seconds the quarters 
began to rock from side to side and the body to sink 
behind, in another moment the animal was down and 
on its side. A scene of great distress followed, the 
respirations were greatly increased, out of all proportion 
to the short distance travelled ; the sweat rose from 
the body in the form of vapour from every part but 
the hind quarters, which remained quite dry; the 
animal was obviously suffering acute pain, as evidenced 
by continued groaning; there was no attempt to rise, 
for the hind limbs were paralysed, but there were 
convulsive movements of the fore legs. Gradually 
the acute symptoms passed away; he lay quietly, 
thankful for relief from his previous agony; the 
respirations slowed down, the sweating diminished, 
and in the course of an hour he was called upon to rise, 
which he was able to do without assistance ; by this 
time he had completely recovered. 

Rectal examination revealed a thrombus in the 
terminal extremity of the posterior aorta where it 
breaks up into the illiacs; both the external and 
internal illiacs were solid cords to the feel, there was 
no pulsation, but through the left internal illiac a 
minute stream of blood could be felt running, it 
appeared to be about the size of a thread. 

I was permitted to make the post-mortem examin- 
ation, and dissected out all the main arteries of the 
hind limbs from the posterior aorta to the feet. The 
whole of these vessels from the sacrum to the hollow 
of the pastern were occluded, the plantar arteries 
alone were pervious. It was a natural injection of 
the arterial tree. Projecting into the posterior aorta 
from the illiacs was a thrombus about two inches long, 
the extremity was pointed and looked towards the 
heart. This extremity was quite free in the lumen of 
the vessel, whereas the thrombus in all the other vessels 
was adherent to the walls of the artery. The thrombus 
was brownish yellow in colour, and the free end in the 
posterior aorta was roughened on its surface. The 
thrombus in the posterior aorta was an extension of 
those in the illiac vessels. The lesions were confined to 
the arteries, the veins were quite pervious, nor in the 
few cases which have come under my observation 
have I ever seen the veins affected. 

The first question which occurs to one is, how was 
the circulation carried on in the hind limbs with all the 
arteries occluded ? My reply is that I do not know. 
The mere thread of blood in the left internal illiac 
appears hopelessly inadequate for the immense mass 
to be irrigated; but even if sufficient, how did the 
right limb manage? It would certainly appear that 
very little blood is required to nourish tissues which 
are not in a state of activity. The muscles of the hind 
quarters and legs of this animal were well nourished, 
in colour and size they were apparently perfect, and 
they retained their irritability after death for a con- 
siderable time. 

At what portion of the arterial tree did the diseased 
process begin. Did it extend down the limbs or work 
up them? In other words, did it begin in the meta- 
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tarsal arteries or in the illiacs ? My belief is that it 
began in the illiacs and extended downwards, for I have 
seen the illiacs occluded while the vessels below them 
were pervious. On the other hand, the mechanics of 
the circulation suggest that obliteration of the arteries 
should proceed from below upwards, towards the 
heart and not away from it, and the two inches of 
material freely projecting into the posterior aorta 
assist this view. I have seen the internal plantar 
artery obliterated as the result of injury due to “ brush- 
ing,” but the thrombus only extended as high as the 
termination of the metatarsal artery, and collateral 
circulation became established ; but in these cases of 
obliterative arteritis there is no attempt to establish 
collateral circulation, nor could there be if the disease 
begins by obliteration of the main vessels. 

In endeavouring to reason out where the process 
begins, one perhaps is unconsciously biassed by the 
view they have formed of the exciting cause. Person- 
ally I have always regarded it as due to a strain of the 
vessels, the result of an accident. That the arteries 
of the limbs undergo changes in length, depending 
upon the flexion and extension of the legs, appears 
to admit of no doubt, but one would think that a force 
sufficient to strain the artery in its length would also 
strain the muscles of the limbs, but this does not occur. 
A pull or tug on the arterial tree seems to be possible 
when the hind limbs are forcibly extended. as for 
example, when the legs slip down a greasy bank, and 
if the inner coat of an artery gave way under these 
conditions a thrombus would form; but it does not 
appear reasonable to suppose that the entire length 
of the arterial tree would suffer in this way, nor if a 
section be so obliterated, why collateral circulation 
should not be established from the next large branch 
above, precisely as if the vessel had been ligatured. 

I can only incline to the theory of strain until it is 
shown to be untenable; it appears to fit in with 
obliterating arteritis of the hind limbs, but the same 
affection is found in the fore limbs (though I have 
never seen a case), and here tugs on the arterial tree 
are not so likely to oceur. _ It is evident that we know 
little or nothing of the cause. 

I learn from MGeller’s Veterinary Surgery, by 
Dollar, that the Germans appear to regard this disease 
as due to emboli detached from parasitic aneurism of 
the mesenteric artery. If this were so the disease 
should be extremely common instead of remarkably 
rare, and further it affords no explanation of the 
affection occurring in the fore limb. 

As stated above, I have not seen the arteries of the 
fore leg affected, and it is rather remarkable that the 
first case described in this country should have been 
in the fore limb. Parsons tells us that he was sum- 
moned to attend a case for colic, and on arrival found 
his patient perfectly well. A week later the animal 
was observed to be lame, first in the near and then the 
off fore leg, for which he was turned out to grass for a 
month. On being put to work the same symptoms 
occurred, and in one of these attacks the patient died. 
He described the symptoms as those of colic, and that. 
the sweat streamed off the animal “ as if water had 
been thrown over him,” On the conclusion of the 
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attack the horse would rise, begin feeding and look 
as if nothing had occurred. The post-mortem 
condition of the arteries of this case were described 
by Professor Spooner, who said that the axillary and 
humeral arteries of both limbs were obliterated by 
plugging, the near leg being the worst. The heart was 
healthy. He added that he knew nothing of the 
disease and that it was a very rare case. 

The French case in the Veterinarian for 1852 is 
described at considerable length. There was inter- 
mittent lameness of the near fore leg. When pressed 
the animal dragged the limb along the ground and 
subsequently fell, exhibiting the usual symptoms of 
agonising pain and distress. During the colic-like 
paroxysm the body steamed with sweat, except the 
affected limb, which remained cold. Immediately 
the symptoms passed away, it is stated that the 
animal recovered so completely that one might have 
doubted whether it was the same horse. 

At the post-mortem examination the left axillary 
artery was found almost entirely closed by a thrombus, 
which extended into the humeral, scapular and 
radial arteries. The thrombus was not everywhere 
adherent to the wall of the vessels, so that some blood 
could still circulate. There was a small thrombus at 
the origin cf the plantar arteries. The veins were 
free from disease. In addition to intermittent 
lameness as a symptom, stress is laid by the reporter 
on the diminished temperature of the affected limb. 
Percivall adds a brief note to the effect: that the whole 
thing is new to him, and invites others to say whether 
they had met with such cases. 

Probably as the result of this appeal two cases are 
recorded in the Veterinarian for 1855.* One by Mr. 
E. J. King, of Diss, will be found at p. 564. The 
subject was an aged farm horse, the classical symptoms 
were present, and King particularly notes the coldness 
of the hind limbs. On post-mortem examination, 
the illiaes on both sides were found obliterated, the 
thrombus extending as low as the hocks. It is 
specifically stated that the plug was not attached to 
the wall of the vessels. 

Another case, related at p. 565, was under the care 
of Mr. J. Austin, of London.., This horse was nine 
years old; only one hind limb was affected; the 
peculiar character of the sweating and coldness of the 
leg are specially remarked upon. The animal died 
after an attack, during which intense suffering was 
Both the external and internal, illiacs of 
the affected limb were obliterated for a length of 
ten inches; it is stated that the coats of the vessel 
gave no evidence of disease. 


Since the above was written, I have had the advant- 
age of reading in the British Medical Journal, 6th 
December, 1924, an article on Thrombo-angittis 
obliteran:, by Professors Telford and Stopford, of the 
University of Manchester. They record four cases, 
all occurring in men, which are almost identical with 
the disease in the horse. They note, however, that 
the veins were affected, and so far as I know this has 
not occurred in the horse. Gangrene was also 


“probably,” as Percival was now dead, 
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present in three cases, necessitating amputation. 
I do not think that any case of gangrene has been 
described in our patients ; why it should not occur is 
difficult to say. 

Of the four human cases, one lasted ten and a half 
years, one three years, and two for one year. In two 
patients both legs were affected, but not simultaneous- 
ly; in one there was a four months interval, in the 
other a year. This appears to me to place my theory 
of “ strain of the vessels’ out of court. 

The disease began with pain in the calf of the leg 
while walking, which disappeared with rest; as the 
disease advanced the pain was continuous, acute, 
sometimes burning, and the men were worn down by 
loss of sleep. In the case of the horse there is no pain 
during rest; even in an advanced case the animal 
appears in perfect health until sharply moved. 

The regular seat of thrombosis in these men was the 
popliteal artery and vessels below it. In the two cases 
where both limbs were affected, the femoral was 
blocked in one leg and the popliteal in the other. 

Telford and Stopford note that on dissection there 
were strong adhesions between the diseased vessels 
and the surrounding tissues. In my experience this 
is absent in the horse. 

A microscopical examination of the structures 
involved showed that the wall of the vessels had 
become largely fibrous, also that minute channels 
existed through the length of the thrombus, and in 
these the blood circulated. This answers one of the 
questions I have asked above, as to how the circulation 
was carried on in spite of the vessels being apparently 
occluded. 

The authors state that they know nothing of the 
cause of the disease, but suggest that the microscopical 
findings indicate a microbic origin. One observer 
in America claims to have isolated an organism, and 
by inoculation to have produced the disease in the 
rabbit, but this requires verification. 

This communicatién by Professors Telford and 
Stopford has greatly assisted me to a better under- 
standing of those cases occurring in the horse. 

Remarks.—There are several gaps in our information 
regarding this disease :— 

(1) Is the history of an accident invariable ? , 

(2) The age of the patient. 

(3) Is the horse more liable than the mare? The 
sex is frequently not stated. (All the Manchester 
cases were males.) 

(4) Is the affected limb always colder than the 
unaffected both during repose and during the par- 
oxysm? (One of the Manchester patients insisted 
that his leg was most comfortable when cool and 
dependent, and he would hang the naked leg over the 
side of the bed.) 

(5) Are the veins ever affected ? 

(6) Do the affected vessels give any evidence of 
adhesion to the surrounding structures ? 

(7) Can microscopic channels or clefts be traced in 
the substance of the embolus ? 

(8) An expert bacteriological examination of the 
diseased vessels may clear up the mystery connected 
with these cases, 
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FACTORS IN THE ETIOLOGY 
OF DISEASE. 


To-day we publish two contributions on the subject 
of nutrition—-or the lack of nutrition as affecting the 
incidence of disease which we feel sure will be read 
with much interest. Both have been inspired by 
the admirable paper by Dr. (rr, which was presented 
at the last Congress, and which has evidently had the 
happy result of causing a little deep thinking amongst 
many of our readers. It is a curious coincidence 
that similar evidence of facts should reach us simul- 
taneously from places so far apart as London and 
Venezuela. Evidently in process of time Dr. Orr's 
paper has been read, marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested. Both of our contributors have stated facts 
which will provoke further thought and the deductions 
these writers have drawn will need some very strong 
arguments for their refutation. Our profession has 
been, perhaps, too ready to seize on new ideas and to 
accept too readily new theories and new causes as the 
be-all and end-all of the etiology of disease. We 
must not lose sight of nor. forget the accumulated 
knowledge — or should we call it lore ?~ of generations 
and generations of agriculturalists and stockbreeders, 
who, though lacking highly scientific knowledge, 
and in many cases being solely dependent upon their 
own observation and the customs of their forefathers, 
have a much deeper recognition than many scientists 
of the influence of climate, weather, season, and local- 
ity, and many other conditions which not only affect 
the rearing of stock, but play their part in the incidence 
of disease. Our forefathers thought more of these 
things than we do, and we might do worse than keep 
some record of their observations before it is too late, 
and before the knowledge born of experience is lost 
for ever. 

There are other factors also which, we think, deserve 
more study by veterinarians, and of which we see 
too little recorded, notably the periodicity of disease 
and the influence of earth temperature. Recently 
the following remarks were made regarding the 
present outbreak of human influenza: ‘ The present 
epidemic began at the expected time, that is, in the week 
ended January 10th of the present year. That week 
is just five times thirty-three weeks from the date of 
the beginning of the severe outbreak of 1921-1922. 
It is three times thirty-three weeks from the beginning 
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of the mild outbreak of February and March, 1925 ; 
and it is twice thirty-three weeks from the beginning 
of the sharp outbreak of last winter which began in 
October, somewhat mildly, and reached its full strength 
at the end of the following January. So regular a 
periodicity can scarcely be due to chance and can 
bear but a casual relationship to the weather. —[t is, 
however, beyond dispute that Dr. Brownlee’s conten- 
tion is correct that epidemics which fall due before 
Christmas are less likely to develop than those 
due to begin in the early months of the year. To 
this investigator the discovery of the thirty-three-week 
periodicity of the disease is due. It is a ‘clue’ of 
great importance and may yet lead to that under- 
standing of influenza which is at present so con- 
spicuously lacking. A further observation from 
another quarter may be added ; the complications of 
influenza, pneumonia, and bronchitis are seldom very 
prevalent until the temperature of the earth at a 
depth of four feet from the surface has fallen below 
47 degrees Fahrenheit. This point of declension is 
reached as a rule in December, and hence * winter 
ailments” appear to be much more prevalent after 
than before Christmas- -no matter what the weather 
may happen to be like. In the absence of influenza, 
however, winter ailments seldom become numerous 
or severe, so that it can be said that two circumstances 
are necessary to produce what is popularly regarded 
as a ‘severe influenza epidemic ~—-an outbreak due 
to begin after Christmas, and a sharp fall of earth 
temperature about this period. Happily the latter 
circumstance has been wanting to some extent in 
the present year. The earth temperature is. still 
rather higher than is usual at this season; and the 
severity of the outbreak may therefore be mitigated 
to a slight degree.” , 

It is known, of course, that observations on these 
lines have frequently been made regarding diseases in 
animals, but more precise information and carefully 
recorded statistics might help, and undoubtedly should 
help us very greatly in forgeasting the probability 
of the severity of outbreaks. Such knowledge, 
together with a greater knowledge of the influence of 
nutrition, would perhaps enable us to take a wider 
outlook on the incidence of disease, and to set a more 
proportional value upon the factors of its causation. 


Dr. Cowdray, a member of the Rockefeller Research 
Institute of New York, who has been working at Onderste- 
poort Laboratory in the Transvaal, announces that he has 
discovered the micro-organism responsible for ‘* heart 
water” in cattle, sheep, and goats. Sir Arnold Theiler 
(Director of Veterinary Research) says this is the most 
important discovery made in the study of cattle diseases 
in South Africa, and its effects will be very far-reaching. 

* Heart water” sickness is caused in cattle and sheep 
in South Africa through the agency of a tick called 
Amblyomma hebraum, and known among Cape Colonists 
as the bont, or variegated tick. The micro-organism 
which produces the disease is merely carried by the tick, 
and, according to a Reuter message, that discovered by 
Dr. Cowdray resembles, but is not identical with, those 
germs which cause typhus fever and trench fever in man. 


CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Vertigo in a Young jBull. 
By W. E. M.R.C.V.S., Towcester. 


Subject.—Shorthorn bull, red and white, 18 months 
old. 

History._—This bull had never ailed anything before, 
and was in his usual health on Christmas Eve. On 
the morning of Christmas day the foreman went in 
to feed him as usual, when he noticed the bull was 
unsteady, and that he staggered about. I saw him 
six hours afterwards. 

Symptoms._-When I entered his box, I noticed he 
became rather excited, and held his head on one side, 
as if to get a better view of me. When made to walk 
across the place, he remained on his legs, but it was 
obviously as much as he could do. He had lost his 
equilibrium, and staggered about like a drunken man. 

I took hold of his ring. He fell on his side immed- 
iately, and stretched all his limbs out to the full extent, 
rolled his eyes, and almost completely shut the 
cornea from view. In addition to all this, he shook 
slightly, and foamed a little at the mouth. 

He remained in this state for quite a minute. 
Then I drenched him with a cathartic, had all his food 
taken away, and told them to darken the place, and 
leave him perfectly quiet. 

December 27th.--Worse. I found him down flat 
on his side. The foreman told me the animal could not 
stand. The bowels had responded to the action of the 
purgative, but not freely. I then bled him and 
let out one quart of blood from the jugular. A copious 
enema of warm soap solution followed. Two hours 
later the bull was on his feet. 

December 28th.--Bull can walk round the box to- 
day, but is still unsteady and excitable. He looks 
up at the walls as if desiring to jump over something. 
[ gave him another copious enema, and as soon as 
this operation started he fell down on his side, exactly 
as on the first day. He had the injection lying down. 

December 30th. No improvement. Cathartic and 
enema repeated. He managed, to remain standing 
for these operations. I now ordered cold water 
applications to the head. 

For this purpose pieces of sheeting were tied round 
the base of the horns, over the poll and top of the 
forehead. ‘These were kept soaked with cold water. 

January Ist.—-Appreciably better. 

January 3rd._Improvement well maintained. He 
has now been without solid food for nine days, and 
looks little the worse for it. This morning he drank 
two lots of gruel and milk. Treatment continued. 
We do not drench him at all. I now gave him 
bromide of soda in his gruel, 2 drams twice daily. 
He can now see, is very much steadier, less excitable, 
and the excretory organs are functioning satisfactorily. 

January 10th.—Completely recovered. Treatment 
stopped. 

Remarks. —The last three cases of this kind, which 
| have had to treat, have all died. Each one showed 
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symptoms exactly like the case just recorded. ‘'T'wo of 
them died three days after the onset of the symptoms 
while the third was slaughtered after three days’ 
treatment. Two of these were cows, 8 or 9 years old. 
The other was a black polled heifer 18 months old. 

The first cow died thirty-six hours after I saw her, 
und three days after the appearance of the first 
symptoms, as stated. She was in very poor condition, 
and was not newly calved. 

The second cow was in very good condition. I bled 


her on the second day, abstracting one quart of blood. 


She was no better at the end of the third day, therefore 
I advised slaughter. She also, was not newly calved. 
The polled heifer had a yellowish grey film over one 
cornea when I first saw her, and there was considerable 
lachrymation. I bled this one on the second day 
also. On the third day the other eye was similarly 
affected, she was totally blind, and died as stated. 

These cases were quite unable to stand on the third 
day. They lay on their side, blinked, rolled their 
eyes, moved their ears quickly to and fro, and shook 
their heads. 

The two cows were affected about the same time. 

I do not know what caused the trouble in this bull. 
He was only in store condition. The foreman told 
me he was having hay and roots only, and I believe 
that was the truth. I have seen many cases like this 
in young calves sucking the cows. But these were 
calves in a plethoric state, and they recovered quickly 
after prompt bleeding and a bold dose of ol. ricini. 
In their cases the symptoms were probably brought 
about by gastric derangement, and consequent reflex 
action of the vagus. 

This young bull’s diet was not at all calculated to 
cause that. It was very plain. None of the fatal cases 
was in a plethoric state from too rich a diet. The 
symptoms were so very alike in each case that it is 
probable each had a similar exciting cause, or causes. 

Was the absorption of toxins responsible / 

I saw a case some time ago in a bull, in which the 
principal symptoms were lachrymation, blinking, 
slight lifting of the head, excitability, a manifest 
desire to climb up the wall in front of him, and a tem- 
perature of 105. I examined him post-mortem. 
Generalized tuberculosis was evident, in which every 
convolution of the brain was invaded by tuberculous 
colonies, gritty to the touch. 


Chioral Hydrate in Canine Surgery. 

We reproduce the following enquiry and reply 
from the clinical columns of Veterinary Medicine :--- 

* Yesterday 1 operated on a collie dog, five years 
old, for a large fibroma on the left flank, and thought 
1 would try the injection of chloral hydrate solution 
per rectum. I used chloral hydrate and gum acacia, 
of each two ounces, and distilled water one pint, 
of which I injected two ounces. After waiting 25 
minutes, the dog did not show any signs of sleep, 
so had to administer ether. I have read about many 
veterinarians using the chloral solution with success. 
This is the second case in which | have used it, and 
1 cannot get any effect from it. I should like to 
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know the reason I do not get the results that others 
speak so highly about.—J. F. D. 

“Reply: It is a little difficult to explain why 
you did not get a toxic, if not a lethal, effect from 
chloral hydrate in doses of the size administered to 
your patient. As to why you are not satisfied with 
the results, that is more easily explained. Chloral 
hydrate, except in poisonous doses, and dangerous 
doses at that, is not an anwsthetic but a hypnotic ; 
and while, in sufficient doses, it will prevent the 
animal from struggling because it inhibits muscular 
action, it does not in subtoxic doses prevent pain. 

“Again and again there have been waves of 
popularity for chloral hydrate as an anodyne and 
sometimes as an anesthetic for operations on animals, 
chiefly horses; but always, after brief popularity, 
this agent has lost favour, for the reason that it is 
variable in action and uncertain in effect. So long 
as we have ether and chloroform and morphine and the 
list of splendid local anesthetics, we are of the opinion 
that there can be no permanent popularity for chloral 
hydrate as a substitute for any of them.” 


ABSTRACT. 


On Dips containing Arsenic. 


With a view to reducing the cost of dipping, a local 
Japanese product containing arsenic (arsenious oxide, 
As,0,) was used for preparing an alkaline sodium 
arsenite standard fluid with a 60 per cent. content of 
As,O,, and which by diluting 1,250 contains 0-24 
per cent. As,O,. 

A study of the conditions that give rise to deteriora- 
tion in the arsenical content of dips shows that fecal 
pollution reduces it to practically nil within a month 
or a little longer, and that this is not prevented by 
adding 0°01—0°05 per cent. of creoline or by covering 
the surface with oil. The deterioration is favoured 
by an alkaline reaction. 

Experiments were made to ascertain the causes 
that decrease the active component in a dip, and to 
find the manner of preventing such decrease. Three 
standard solutions were prepared, one with the 
commercial sodium arsenite used for dips, one with 
the home-made sodium arsenite, and one with a 
solution of sodium arsenite to which enough sulphuric 
acid was added to make it barely alkaline to dimethy] 
yellow. This last solution contained free As,O,, 
and sodium sulphate. 

The results of the experiments are given. 

The conclusions drawn as regards practical work 
with dipping fluids are as follows :—It is important 
to contaminate the dip as little as possible. The 
content of As,O, diminishes rapidly in a fluid polluted 
with fecal matter. The greater the alkalinity of 
the fluid, the speedier the decrease. 

The addition of creoline does not influence the 
variations in the content of As,O,. In an alkaline 
standard solution a film of petroleum did not prevent 
the decrease of <As,O,. Where fecal pollution 
was present, the solution containing free As,O,, 
and with the addition of U°U5 per cent. creoline and a 
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covering of petroleum was the only one that remained 
stable. This is the only solution advisable for 
practical use. If therapeutical reasons render an 
alkaline reaction desirable, the animals should be 
given a preliminary bath in alkaline soap solution, 
which will also limit the pollution of the dip. 

Alternatively, the dip may be rendered alkaline 
just before use, and acidified for keeping. 

P. H. Wirth, Nederl.— Ind. Bladen Diergeneesk 
en Dierenteelt, XXXV., No. 2, pp. 20-28; Buitenzorg, 
nd.; and Rev. Appl. Ent.—Vol. XIL., Part 12, p.197, 
London, December, 1924. W. J. Y. 


THe Porter OreHAN HOME AND ScHOooL, 
HALIFAX. 

We have pleasure in bringing to the notice of our readers 
the above Orphan Home and School, our co-operation 
having been invited in filling the forty-five resident places 
now vacant for boys, and the thirty resident places vacant 
for girls, between the ages of ten and twelve. 

The objects of the School, which was founded in 1864, 
and has been administered by Royal Charter since 1868, 
are “ for the lodging, clothing, educating and apprenticing 
or otherwise placing out in life of orphan children of both 
sexes.” 

The School was recognised by the Board of Education 
in 1919 as an efficient Secondary School. ‘The cost per 
child is about £75 per annum, towards which £30 per 
annum is payable by the parent or guardian, with the 
prospect of reduction on account of a recent endowment. 

The Governors are particularly anxious to have the 
available accommodation filled, and desire that the 
veterinary profession be informed of the existence of the 
School, in view of the fact, that it was the intention of 
the founders to benefit especially children of families who, 
on account of the death of the breadwinner, were consider- 
ably reduced in circumstances; and to assist widows who 
found themselves unable to give their children the same 
standard of education they would have received had 
their father lived. Children may be safely sent to this 
School to be thoroughly trained up to the age of sixteen 
years, and from it they may, if suitable, go forward to a 
university. 

Any further information will be willingly forwarded by 
the Secretary of the School, Savile Park, Halifax. 


CatTLe Imports In 1924. 


The number of cattle shipped from Ireland to this 
country was the largest on record, with the single exception 
of 1913. Inthat year 1,109,621 Irish cattle were imported, 
whilst in 1924 the number was 1,078,960. Fat cattle 
numbered 346,085, or 61,777 more than in 1923. The 
import of store cattle, 629,352, was the largest ever recorded, 
and exceeded that of 1923 by 169,729. Milch cows and 
springers increased from 43,236 to 62,970, and calves 
from 26,315 to 40,553. 

The number of cattle imported from Canada in 1924 was 
76,978, against 45,417 in 1923. The number consigned as 
stores was 45,853, an increase of 18,188 as compared with 
1923. In each year an appreciable number of the cattle 
consigned as stores were slaughtered in the landing places, 
and the number licensed out for further feeding was 
32,591 in 1924 and 16,937 in 1923. Both fat and store 
cattle, therefore, were sent over in appreciably increased 
numbers. It may be mentioned that only 1,859 fat cattle 
arrived from the United States against 16,532 in 1923. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


QUARTERLY MEETING OF COUNCIL. 
(Continued from page 92.) 
JUDGMENT OF THE COUNCIL ON THE CONDUCT OF 
Mr. A. A. Witson, M.R.C.V.S. 

Mr. A. A. Wilson, who was accompanied by his 
Solicitor, was then called into the Council Chamber. 

Mr. WiLson’s Souicrror: Sir, I am Mr. Wilson’s 
solicitor. I just want formally to ask you to suspend 
judgment upon him in consequence of further material 
that has come to hand since your last hearing. — It is 
material to the issue. I merely formally ask you to 
suspend any judgment upon him until he has had an 
opportunity of presenting before you this further 
material. 

The Presipenr: My reply is that this case has been 
most fully gone into. The Registration Committee 
considered the case put before them, they made a 
recommendation to the Council, and the Council 
gave judgment. It is only now for me to tell you that 
judgment. 

Mr. Wiison’s Soxtcrror: | formally make my 
submission to you; that is all. 

The Presipent: We can hear nothing further. 
We must deliver judgment in this case, and if there is 
any matter that you wish to mention it must be at a 
later date. If there is any appeal you wish to make 
it must be made at a later date; it cannot be made 
now. Alexander A. Wilson, It is my duty publicly 
to declare that your conduct was the subject of 
enquiry by the Registration Committee at its meeting 
on October 2nd, 1924, when you attended to answer 
a charge of unprofessional conduct in that at the 
Thames Police Court on the 29th May and 5th June 
last, you gave evidence in a case of a charge of cruelty 
to a horse, which evidence it was alleged was not 
supported by the facts of the case, the charge being 
dismissed. 

Your Counsel, Mr. Laski was heard in your defence 
and after hearing the speeches, both on the charge 
and in defence and the examination of witnesses, 
the Committee found you guilty of conduct disgraceful 
to you in a professional respect. | 

This finding being reported to the Council at its 
meeting on October 3rd, it was resolved that instead 
of adopting the extreme measures within the power 
of the Council, it should content itself with passing 
a vote of severe censure on you for your conduct in 
the case complained of. That motion was carried 
without dissent, and the Council thereupon resolved 
that you should be given an opportunity of attending 
the meeting of Council to-day to hear the decision. 

In the name of the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons I therefore declare to you that 
your conduct on the occasion referred to is severely 
censured, and an intimation to this effect will be 
furnished to the Home Office and to the Commissioner 
of Police for the Metropolis. 

A copy of the decision in writing will also be 
furnished to yourself. 
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Mr. Wixson’s Souicrror : [f there is an opportunity 
of appeal against this -I do not know what it is—I 
only want to say that my client will take it. 

(Mr. Wilson and his solicitor then withdrew). 


REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 


The Secretary read the report of the meeting 
of the Registration Committee, held in the 8th inst. 


1. Minutes.—The minutes of the previous meeting’ 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

Il. Cases——-No. 2090, member, conduct. It was 
resolved that this member be called upon to appear before 
the Committee at its next meeting to show cause why his 
name should not be removed from the Register for unpro- 
fessional conduct. 

No. 2093, member, covering. An explanation was 
received in this case which was accepted. 

No. 2095, non-member, “* Veterinary Adviser.” 
case was held over to the next meeting. 

No. 2101, member, advertising. An undertaking was 
received in this case. 

No. 2105. This case was ordered to be struck out. 

No. 2110, Vernon, Miss P., non-member. It was resolved 
that a prosecution be instituted in this case. 

No. 2114, member, conduct. It was resolved that this 
member be requested to appear before the Committee 
at its next meeting in order to show cause why his name 
should not be removed from the Register for unprofessional 
conduct. 

No. 2115, member, advertising. The Secretary was 
instructed to ask for an explanation in this case. 

No. 2119, member, conduct. This case was ordered 
to be struck out. 

No. 2125, member, advertising. 
received which was accepted. 

No. 2126, member, advertising. This case was ordered 
to be struck out owing to the absence of evidence. 

No. 2127, member, covering. It was resolved that this 
member be called upon to appear before the Committee 
at its next meeting to show cause why his name should 
not be removed from the Register for unprofessional 
conduct. 

No. 2132, non-member, “ late Assistant to H. P. Stand- 
ley, M.R.C.V.S.” This case was ordered to stand over 
for further evidence. 

No. 2135, member, conduct. A satisfactory explanation 
was received in this case and it was ordered to be struck 
out. 

No. 2137, non-member, * M.R.C.V.S.”— This case was 
ordered to be struck out owing to lack of evidence. 

No. 2138, member, covering. It was resolved that 
there was no case. 

No. 2139, McCarthy, O., non-member, ‘ M.R.C.W.S.” 
It was reported that the offence complained of was dis- 
continued and the case was struck out. 

No. 2141, non-member, * Veterinary Supply Co.” It 
was resolved that a prosecution be instituted in this case. 

No. 2142, Roe, A., non-member, * Vet.” It was 
resolved that there was no case. 

No. 2143, The John Coleman Veterinary Establishment. 
Use of College Crest. The Secretary was instructed 
to communicate with the Army and Navy Stores, Ltd., 
requesting them to discontinue the use of the College 
Crest on labels and circulars issued in connection with 
the supply of drugs, etc., under this name. 

Ill. Correspondence.—Correspondence was submitted 
and the Secretary was instructed as to the replies to be 
sent. 

IV. Application for Restoration.—An application was 
received from Mr. A. P. Gately for the restoration of his 
name to the Register, it having been removed by order 
= the Council under Section 6 of the Veterinary Surgeons 
Act. 

It was resolved that the application be not acceded to, 


This 


An explanation was 


V. Counsel’s Opinion on Evidence of Members.— 
Counsel’s opinion was received on the questions submitted 
to him by order of the Council at its last meeting. 

VI. Tendering for Veterinary Appointments.—The 
Secretary submitted correspondence from the National 
Veterinary Medical Association to the effect that the 
Rochford Rural District Council and the Rural District 
Council of Maldon had recently advertised for tenders for 
veterinary services. The Secretary was instructed to 
communicate with the Clerks of the Rural District Councils 
mentioned calling their attention to the Resolution of 
Council passed at its meeting on October 8th, 1920. 

VIL. Useofa Trade Name.—The report of the Solicitor 
on the ** Use of a Trade Name” by members of the College 
was received. 

VILL. Employment of Unqualified  Assistants—The 
report of the Solicitor on the ** Employment of Unqualified 
Assistants” by members of the College was received. 


On the motion of the President, seconded by Colonel 
Brittlebank, the report was received and adopted 
after the Council had resolved itself into committee 
for a short time for the purpose of further considering 
one case mentioned in the report. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by 
Professor Buxton, authority was given for the Seal 
of the College to be attached to the prosecutions 
ordered by the Council on the recommendation of 
the Registration Committee. 


PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE. 


Dr. Braptey read the following report of the 
Parliamentary Committee and moved its reception 
and adoption. 


I. Minutes.—The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read, 
and signed as correct. 

Il. Correspondence.—A letter was received from Sir 
John Moore with reference to certificates under the Act 
of 39 and 40 Vict. C. 57, but it was resolved that no action 
be taken. 

Ill. Parliamentary Publications —The Secretary was 
authorised to continue the subscription to the Debates 
of the House of Commons for the current year. 

IV. Jrish Free State-——It was resolved: (a) That the 
Secretary be authorised, in consultation with the Solicitor, 
to take such steps as may be considered advisable with 
regard to the collection of the Annual Fee from members 
practising in the lrish Free State. 

(b) That it be referred to the President, Chairman and 
Solicitor to communicate with the Colonial Office with a 
view of making similar representations to the Government 
of the Irish Free State with regard to the jurisdiction of 
the College, as have recently been made by the General 
Medical Council. 

V. Police Court Veterinary Evidence-—The Secretary 
reported that the Clerk of the Tower Bridge Police Court 
had declined to supply to the Solicitor a report of the 
proceedings at the Court in a case in which the Council 
was interested. 

It was resolved that a communication be addressed to 
the Home Office with a view to obtaining authority for 
the production of such evidence. 

VI. Council Room Sub-Committee——The report of the 
Council Room Sub-Committee was received and approved. 

Vil. N.V.M. A. Reconstitution.—A letter was received 
from the Board of Trade asking for the observations of 
the Council (if any) on the proposed reconstitution of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association. 

It was resolved that the Secretary be instructed to 
reply that the Council approves of the application of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association. 


The report was adopted unanimously. 
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Honours AND PrRizES COMMITTEE. 


Sir Layton BLenkinsop read the following report 
of the Honours aud Prizes Committee and moved its 
reception and adoption. 


I. Minwes.—The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read, 
and signed as correct. 

Il. Correspondence.—The following letters were sub- 
mitted from Karl Haig and the Earl of Ypres :— 

Bemersyde, St. Boswell’s, Scotland, 
llth October, 1924. 
To the Secretary, 

Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Dear Sir,—Your letter of 8th inst. received, and I write 
to ask you to be good enough to express to your Council 
my grateful thanks for the high honour which they have 
conferred on me by making me an Honorary Associate 
of the Royal College. 

I shall be very pleased to receive the Diploma at a 
Council meeting, but hope that you may be able to arrange 
for the presentation to take place at a later date next year 
than the 9th January. Meantime, believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
Haic, F.M. 


Deal Castle, Kent, 
October 19th, 1924. 

Dear Sir,—l regret to say your kind letter of October 
8th has only just reached me, having been sent to the 
De Vere Hotel. The above is my home address. 

IT am deeply touched and honoured by the generous 
resolution passed by your Council. It is an honour I 
appreciate more than I can say, and I beg you will kindly 
convey my warmest thanks to the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

I am very sorry it will be impossible for me to attend 
the Council meeting on January 9th, as I must be abroad 
at that time, but perhaps [ might be allowed to attend a 
meeting rather later in the year. 

I trust you will understand the delay in answering. 

Yours very truly, 
YPREs. 

It was resolved that the presentation of the Diploma 
to Earl Haig and the Earl of Ypres be made at the forth- 
coming Annual Dinner. 

Til. Walley Memorial Prize—The Auditors’ report 
on the marks obtained by the candidates eligible for the 
Walley Memorial Prize was received, showing that the 
highest number of marks, 114, was obtained by Mr. W. 
Khodes. 

It was resolved that the Walley Memorial Prize, value 
£7 lls. 4d., be awarded to Mr. W. Rhodes, of the Royal 
Veterinary College, London. 

IV. Williams Memorial Prize—The report of the 
Auditors on the marks gained by candidates eligible for 
the Williams Memorial Prize was submitted, showing that 
the highest number of marks, 136, was obtained by Mr. F. 
Crowne. 

‘' Tt was resolved that the Williams Memorial Prize, 
value £9, be awarded to Mr. F. Crowne, of the Veterinary. 
College of Ireland, Dublin. 

V. Jubilee Memorial Prize.—It was resolved that an 
examination for the Jubilee Memorial Prize, open to 
candidates passing the Final Examination in December, 
1924, and July, 1925, be held in September, 1925. 

VI. Steel Memorial Medal.—Mr. Gofton moved on 
behalf of Sir John M’ Fadyean :-— 

“That notwithstanding the Resolution of Council 
of October 10th, 1901, a Steel Memorial Medal be 
awarded in October, 1925.” 

The motion was seconded by Major Abson, and on 
being put to the meeting was carried. 

VIE. Steel Memorial Fund—tThe Secretary reported 
that, as instructed, a further purchase had been made of 
£100 of Consols, to be added to the capital of the Fund. 


The report was adopted unanimously. 
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PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 


Colonel BrirrLeBANK read the following report of 
the Publication Committee. 


[. Minutes—-The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read, 
and signed as correct. 

Presentations to Library.—Vhe Librarian read the 
list of presentations to the Library since the previous 
Quarterly meeting. 

It was resolved that a hearty vote of thanks be accorded 
to the respective donors. 

Til. Purchases~—(a) The Librarian was authorised 
to arrange for books to be supplied on approval through 
a local bookseller. 

(6) The Librarian was authorised to subscribe to :— 

Comptes Rendues de la Societe de Biologie. 
Revue de Pathologie Comparee. 
IV. Cataloguing — The Librarian reported that he 


had not been able to arrange for the work of cataloguing . 


to be continued, and the matter was deferred to the next 
meeting. 

V. Strength of Building —The Librarian reported that 
evidences of subsidences were apparent in the walls of 
the building, and it was resolved to recommend that an 
Architect be employed to examine the structure and 
report. 

VI. Register——The question of the date of the publica- 
tion of the Register was considered, and the Secretary 
was authorised to report on the matter to the next meeting. 

Museuwm—The question of the continuance of 
the museum was considered, and it was resolved that the 
maintenance of a Veterinary Museum at No. 10 Red Lion 
Square is considered to be impossible. 


Colonel BrirrLeBank : I would like, arising out of 
the business of the Publication Committee, the Council 
to hear a letter which has been addressed to the 
Secretary and Librarian from Professor Buckmaster, 
Professor of Physiology, University of Bristol. 


UNiveRSITY OF BRISTOL, 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY, 
September \ith, 1924 
Dear Bullock, 

I quite enjoyed my few hours with you. 1 had no idea 
that the Library was so remarkable and _ interesting. 
Would that it were used more fully. Being myself a great 
lover of books, not to look at, but to read, I can understand 
what the arrangement of the Library must have meant to 
you, and the labour it must have involved. 

With kind regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
G. A. BUCKMASTER. 


I felt sure that the Council would like to hear this 
letter from Professor Buckmaster, and to congratulate 
our Librarian on its receipt. (Cheers). I now beg to 
move the reception and adoption of the report. 

Mr. West: I have much pleasure in seconding that. 

Professor Gorton : It is stated in the report that 
it is not practicable to maintain a Museum within the 
College buildings. I have no exception to take to 
that finding, but I presume that, following on that 
finding, the Committee will take into consideration 
the disposal of the material which is at present in the 
Museum. 

Colonel BrirrLeBANK: If may answer that 
question, the point is not material on this particular 
report, but the Committee has resolved to enquire 
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into the whole question of a Veterinary Museum -as 
to whether it is possible to establish a Museum some- 
where else, or, if necessary, to get rid of the material 
which we have here in our profession. That report 
will be presented at the next meeting of the Committee. 
I hope that will satisfy Professor Gofton. 

The motion for the reception and adoption of the 
report was then put and carried unanimously. 


INDIAN VETERINARY SeRVICE ComMMITTEE. 


Sir Layron BLANKtiNSoP read the following report 
of the Indian Veterinary Service Special Committee and 
moved its reception and adoption. 

At a meeting of the Special Committee on Indian. 
Veterinary Service, held at the College, 10 Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1, on Thursday, 8th January, 1925, corres- 
yondence was received from the Secretary of the Indian 

‘eterinary Service Association with regard to the con- 
ditions of service in India, and it was resolved that the 
Sub-Committee recommends members of the College not 
to accept appointments as general veterinary officers under 
the Local Governments in India where the salaries are 
voted by Provincial Legislative Councils, but that if 
vacancies for Specialist officers are advertised, candidates 
should be recommended to apply to the College for advice 
before accepting such appointments. 

Further questions were considered, but the matter was 
deferred to the next meeting, the Secretary being instructed 
in the meantime to obtain more detailed information. 

Sir Srewart Stockman: [ feel that this is a very 
serious recommendation, but I have no doubt that 
there is a very good reason for it. On the other hand, 
I would like the Council to receive some further 
information from the point of view of what led up to it. 
Could we go into committee to hear what the actual 
position is? 1 suggest that course because I particu- 
larly want to know exactly what the feeling of the 
Council is in regard to the matter, as I am often 
appealed to in cases of this kind. [I propose that we 
go into committee. 

The Council then resolved itself into committee. 

On resuming its meeting in Council, the motion for 
the adoption of the report was put and carried unani- 
mously. 


COMMITTEE OF CHAIRMEN, 


The Secrerary read the following report of the 
Committee of Chairmen. P 


{. Minutes.-The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read, and signed as correct. 

I}. Constitution of Committec-—It was resolved to 
recommend :— 

(a) That a permanent Committee be formed to be 
known as the Chairmen’s Committee. 

(6) That the Chairmen’s Committee should also be 
the Nomination Committee for the election of Standing 
Committees. 

Standing Orders.—Draft Standing Orders were 
submitted and considered. After the inclusion of certain 
amendments, it was resolved that the consideration of 
the matter be deferred to the next meeting. 

IV. Repairs.—The Secretary reported that it was 
found necessary to have the smoke pipe from the furnace 
carried to the top of the building, and submitted an estim- 
ate for the carrying out of the necessary work at a cost 
of £15 18s. 6d. 

It was resolved to recommend that the work be put in 
hand at once. 
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V. Witnesses’ Fees.—The report of the Solicitor on 
Witnesses’ Fees was received, but consideration of the 
matter was deferred to the next meeting. 

The Presipent: | move the reception and adoption 
of the report. 

Colonel BrrrvLEBANK : second that. 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean: I should like to enquire 
whether the adoption of this report would mean an 
entire alteration in the system of the election of 
Committees 4 If [ heard the proposal aright, it is 
that it shall lie with the Committee of Chairmen 
absolutely to decide who may be a member of any 
Committee? (Cries of No.”). 

The Presipent: ‘To nominate them. 

Sir Jounn M’Fapyean: Does that mean to deprive 
the members of Council as a whole of the right to 
nominate ¢ (Cries of * No.”). Could we receive 
some explanation as to how exactly this proposal 
would work out differently from the one under which 
we have been working hitherto ? 

The Prestpenr: The suggestion was that the 
Committee of Chairmen should act as a Nomination 
Committee and that we should submit to this Council 
the names that we suggested should be elected to the 
Committees. In that way we thought we could ensure 
that every member of Council should be on at least 
two committees. (Hear, hear). 

Professor Gorron: May I add a word to that 
statement, namely, that it was intended to make 
those nominations after having received from the 
members of Council intimations of their own desires 
as to which particular Committees they desired to 
serve on. The whole object is to secure a distribution 
of the members of Council over the Committees so 
that no member of Council shall be deprived from doing 
committee work, 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean: The one point about which 
I should like to be assured in that, as hitherto, no man 
shall be debarred from serving on any Committee 
if it is the desire of the Council. That is a very im- 
portant point. I think we must take care that the 
Council maintains the right absolutely to decide in 


the end who are the members to compose any Com- — 


mittee, notwithstanding any recommendations that 
may be made by the Committee of Chairmen. If I 
am assured that things will be so left as to make that 
permissible, I am satisfied; otherwise I think we 
should not adopt the recommendation. 

The Presipent: It is only a recommendation to 
the Council. 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean: The Secretary has just 
told me that to adopt this report means that we shall 
adopt this suggestion. 

The Presipent: You adopt the suggestion that 
we nominate. 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean: What I want to make sure 
of is that when these nominations have been pre- 
sented it is open to any member of Council to nominate 
some other person. (Hear, hear). 

The PrestpeNT: Yes, certainly. I think that is 
quite understood. 

Professor Gorron: Might I suggest that until 
Bye-Law 15 is altered it is absolutely in the power of 
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the Council to elect the Committees as it thinks fit. 
The Chairmen’s Committee may make nominations 
of certain gentlemen to serve on certain Committees, 
but that does not deprive the Council of the power 
to determine who shall be on the Committee unless 
this Bye-Law is altered, and I understand no suggestion 
is made at the present time for the alteration of that 
Bye-Law. 

Professor Buxron : [I am in the utmost agreement 
with the remarks Sir John has made. I feel that in 
no way should we surrender any right that we now 
have in regard to the nomination and election of these 
Committees, and if, as you say, no change is to be 
made it seems to me that the function of the Com- 
mittee in that respect is redundant. 

The Prestpent: It would facilitate the election 
of the Committees. 

Professor Buxron : I am sorry I did not make my- 
self clear. 1 wanted to know in what way it would 
facilitate the election of the Committees. 

Dr. BrapLey: One of the reasons why members 
have been left off Comnrittees hitherto has been 
through inadvertance. They have not been present 
at the meeting; they may conceivably have been 
recently elected to the Council, and their names have 
not occurred as members of the Committees to anyone 
sitting in the Council Room. It now appears to the 
Committee of Chairmen that such a misfortune should 
be obviated in the future. The names of the whole of 
the Council will be before the Chairmen’s Committee 
and therefore no one will run the risk of being over- 
looked. In no way was it intended by the Chairmen’s 
Committee to encroach upon the rights and privileges 
of the Council. 

The motion for the reception and adoption of the 
report was put and carried unanimously. 


ANNUAL Dinner, 1925. 

On the motion of Sir John Moore, seconded by 
Colonel Brittlebank, it was unanimously decided that 
an annual dinner should be held. 

Considerable discussion then ensued in regard to 
the date, and whether ladies should be invited to 
attend. 

It was eventually unanimously agreed that the 
dinner should be held in July preferably, depending 
upon whether Lord Ypres and Earl Haig could attend, 
and if not in April. It was further decided that the 
dinner should be held in the Edward VII. Rooms of 
the Hotel Victoria, and that round tables should be 
provided. 

A show of hands was taken for the purpose of 
deciding whether ladies should be invited, and it was 
decided that they should not, only three voting for, 
Sir John Moore, Professor Craig and Professor Wool- 
dridge. 

The following were appointed as the Dinner Com- 
mittee: The President, Sir Stewart Stockman, Mr. 
McIntosh, Mr. Livesey, Mr. Willett, Major Simpson, 
Mr. West, Mr. King, Professor Wooldridge and Sir 
John Moore. 

OrueR Business. 

Mr. CoLeman: do not know whether this matter 

arises under the heading of ‘ Any other Business,” 
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but | have here the recent Regulation of the Ministry 
of Health regarding meat inspection, and if we could 
do anything in regard to the subject in my opinion 
it would serve a useful purpose. It is too late to 
delay it until the next meeting of Council. The 
Regulation seems to me to befa very great step in 
the right direction, but paragraph 8, in Part IL., 
reads: ‘* A person shall not slaughter an animal for 
sale for human consumption unless he has not less 
than three hours before the time of slaughtering, 
delivered or caused to be delivered to the Local 
Authority notice of the day and time and of the 
place on and at which the slaughtering will take 
place.” Then paragraph 15, Part IL. reads: the 
Minister may, on the application of the Authority, 
and subject to such conditions, if any, as he may 
impose, authorise them to use for the purpose and in 
the manner specified in these Regulations a distinctive 
mark of a design approved by him and so devised as 
to indicate the identity of the Local Authority and 
of the Inspector using the mark and they 
shall not cause the mark to be affixed to or impressed 
on any carcase except at the request or with the con- 
sent of the person having possession of the carcase 
at the time of inspection.” That seems to me 
rather to nullify the use of it. Captain Jewell stated 
yesterday to the Royal Commission on Food Prices 
that ‘* Unscrupulous butchers sell frozen beef as 
chilled beef and chilled as home-killed English. He 
suggested that meat should be stamped, as in the 
Argentine.” I do not know whether any useful 
purpose would be served by our making representations 
to the Ministry to make it compulsory to use the 
stamp instead of making it voluntary. This Regula- 
tion comes into force on the 1st April. 

The Prestpent: | am afraid this matter cannot 
be dealt with at the moment. Would not it be a wise 
step to refer it to the Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee ? 

Professor Gorron: I should like to make a com- 
ment on the particular point which Mr. Coleman has 
raised. We have, and have had in Scotland for the 
last two years, some meat inspection Regulations in 
which a provision exists on very similar lines to this 
which is made in regard to the marking of meat in this 
Regulation. There are powers-existing, apart from 
these Regulations altogether, under which it isan 
offence for any person to sell imported meat, which of 
course is chilled or frozen meat, unless he has it 
labelled to that effect, and it is an offence which is 
invariably met by rather heavy fines. As a rule the 
fine for a first offence in Edinburgh has invariably 
been £5, and that has been sufficient to deter other 
people from committing the offence and to deter 
the individual from repeating the offence, because 
he knows very well that he will be very severely 
punished if he does. With regard to the marking of 
home-killed meat, representations were made from 
various sources to the Scottish Board of Health with 
regard to the marking of meat, and it is quite clear 
that the trade throughout the country would not 
agree, at the present time at least, to a universal 
system of marking meat after inspection, There are 
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certain sections of the trade which are strongly in 
favour of it, but there are others, and larger sections, 
which are opposed to it and would not consent to 
it. <A provision was therefore made, whereby a 
Local Authority could make a provision for stamping 
if it thought desirable, but provision was made that 
that stamping could only be carried out with the 
consent and at the cost of the person killing the meat. 
I do not think that at the present time it would be of 
any use to go forward either to the Ministry of Health 
or the Scottish Board of Health and try and press 
them to enforce a Regulation to the effect that all 
home-killed meat should be marked and stamped by 
a Local Authority at the time of slaughter. 

The Prestpent: There is no definite proposal 
before the Council. 


THe [INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS. 

Sir Srewarr SrockMAN: Under the heading of 
* Other business,” may I crave your indulgence to 
raise the question of the International Congress ? 
I am rather in a difficulty in this way. I was the 
Honorary Secretary of the Tenth Congress, which 
came to such a sudden end on the outbreak of the 
war, and I receive letters every now and again with 
regard to reinstituting the International Congress. 
I am quite unable to reply because personally I am 
not authorised to do so, and I cannot get any advice 
on the subject without calling together what we know 
as the Standing Committee in this country, which is 
a very big thing to do, unless you have something 
very concrete to put before them. A large number 
of the members live in the country and they do not 
come up to this meeting. I have recently received 
from Leyden a letter asking me to ask the Committee 
to suggest the names of people who might be invited 
from the various countries to form an International 
Committee again, as a temporary thing, in order that 
it might establish a permanent organisation. We 
have explored the subject once or twice, and a difficulty 
has always occurred in regard to our late Allies. 
They hold certain feelings about the admission of 
the Germans, and we have always arrived at the 
point that the time was not yet ripe to admit them. 
I cannot go on refusing to answer these letters, and I 
should, therefore, like to ask you, not as the permanent 
commission, but as representatives of the profession, 
whether the feeling that now exists is such that we 
ought to make a move to re-establish the International 
Veterinary Congress? If the feeling of this meeting 
is that it is not yet time, then [ am prepared to reply 
and close the matter for the time being, but I should 
like to ask this meeting that, in their opinion, si the 
feeling throughout the profession at the present time. 

Sir Joun M’Favyean: Would it not do if you got 
an answer in April ? 

The Prestpent: It cannot very well be considered now 

After a short discussion, it was decided, on the 
motion of Professor Gofton, seconded by Sir John 
M’Fadyean, that a meeting of the Organising Com- 
Committee of the Congress should be called in April 
or before. 

This concluded the proceedings of the Quarterly 
meeting of Council. 
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The Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland.* 


Meetings at DUBLIN. 


A General Meeting of this Association was held in 
the Veterinary College, Dublin, on August 5th, 1924. 

The President, Mr. J. Doyle, occupied the chair, 
and there were also present Messrs. Hickey, Mernagh, 
Quille, O'Leary, O'Donovan, Conway, Purdy, Healy, 
Howard, Power, Taylor, Muleahy, Nolan, Mellany, 
Dolan, O’Brien, Kelly, O°Dea, Mahony, Magee, 
Cosgrove, Malone, Power, O’Connor, Craig and Kehoe. 

The Minutes of the Special General Meeting held 
on 17th July were read and signed. 

The Hon. Secretary read correspondence with the 
Minister relative to the appointment of Inspectors 
under the Contagious Diseases of Animals Act, and 
the meeting expressed dissatisfaction with the Minis- 
ter's reply. The Minister had been informed that it 
was the unanimous view of the members of the 
veterinary profession that the curtailment of veter- 
inary services, as proposed, would be false economy, 
especially bearing in mind the danger of an outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease, and that a high percentage 
of the mortality amongst individuals is attributable to 
bovine tuberculosis. It was unanimously agreed that 
the report on the subject, as read by the Hon.Secretary, 
be sent to all the members. 

A further letter was read from the Minister of 
Defence with regard to the appointments in the Army 
Veterinary Service. Professor O'Connor, Hon. Secre- 
tary, pointed out that a strong protest was made 
against the grading of Army Veterinary Officers on 
a lower status than doctors. Notwithstanding this 
protest, the Minister replied he was unable to accede 
to the request of the Association. In the course of 
further discussion, Professor O’Connor emphasised 
the importance of the decision, which ignored the 
wishes of the profession, inasmuch as it set up a very 
undesirable precedent, especially as it was the first 
veterinary appointment under the Free State Govern- 
ment. Some of the members urged that the Army 
Veterinary men should be asked to resign, holding 
that if the profession surrendered now, they would 
never succeed in getting anything from the Govern- 
ment. Others felt that it would be unfair 
to demand such a sacrifice on the part of the 
Army Veterinary officers, and the President reminded 
the meeting that if the resignations did take place, 
there would be plenty of men to take their places. 
Mr. Muleahy favoured the transmission of a third 
protest to the Government. Mr. Howard suggested 
that the Minister of Defence be asked to meet a 
deputation, consisting of the President and the Hon. 
Secretary. This proposal was approved. It was 
agreed, also, that Senator John Parkinson, who has 
consistently supported the Profession, should be 
invited to use his influence with the Government on 
the Society's behalf. 

Mr. Alexander, in a letter apologising for non- 
attendance, referred to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to do away with part-time veterinary surgeons 
and substitute whole-time officers. He pointed out 
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that, as a result of such a change, a large tract in the 
South-west of Ireland would be without veterinary 
services. Incidentally, he inquired if it was the 
intention of the Free State Government to compensate 
the professional men who would suffer loss of income as 
a result of such a change. 

A communication was submitted from the National 
Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, requesting the support of the Irish Associa- 
tion towards securing an adjustment of fees under the 
Diseases of Animals Act. It was decided to assist 
the British Association in the matter. Mr. J. H. 
Pierse apologised for non-attendance and inquired 
what action the Association was taking to safeguard 
the interests of the profession in view of the Local 
Government Bill. He stated he was appointed to 
the district as Veterinary Inspector thirty years ago 
and transferred as an existing officer under the Local 
Government Act of 1898. He assumed his appoint- 
ment to be a permanent one, and came to reside in 
the district on that account. He held, therefore, it 
would be a breach of faith and a great injustice if the 
present Government repudiated the bargain made 
with him by their predecessors, without giving the 
existing inspector adequate compensation. 

The President reminded the members that these 
cases had been the subject of counsel’s opinion, and 
it was agreed that a summary of that opinion be 
printed and circulated to the members. 

Professor O’ConNoR said his attention had been 
called by one of the members to a pamphlet recently 
issued by the Department inviting farmers to apply 
for braxy vaccine, and stating, it was said, that they 
would also receive instructions as to the use of the 
vaccine. It was agreed that the attempt to induce 
people to use vaccine themselves, without calling the 
assistance of a veterinary surgeon, was inimical to the 
interests of the profession. ‘There being a difference 
of opinion as to the nature of the pamphlet, some of 
the members holding that it merely indicated that 
vaccine could be obtained, but did not undertake that 
instructions would be given as to the use of it- while 
others contended that. it did give such an undertaking 
—the Hon. Secretary was instructed to obtain full 
particulars and have the matter dealt with by the 
Council. 

In response to the invitation given on the notice 
paper convening the meeting, asking the members to 
bring forward for discussion at that meeting subjects 


of interest to the profession, the Chairman announced ° 


that Mr. Louis Magee had agreed to bring forward a 
few points relating to a recent case dealt with by him, 
and which he hoped would be helpful to the members 
of the profession. 

Mr. Maaer opened his remarks by alluding to a 
comment made by a confrére that he (Mr. Magee) 
appeared to have an extraordinary weakness for 
bringing forward reports to the Association concerning 
the results of his cases, and that he seemed to be 
favoured by the Association in this regard. While 
disclaiming the truth of this suggestion, he did admit 
he had a weakness for bringing before the Association 
cases that had been failures with him, but he did not 
feel in the least ashamed of possessing this reputation, 
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(Hear, hear.) Anyone who admitted that he did not 
perform miracles would readily admit that he made 
mistakes. The members of the profession should not, 
therefore, be afraid to bring their unsuccessful cases 
to the notice of the Association and so secure an 
exchange of views upon the methods of treatment, 
thereby eliciting information that would lead to 
success in the future. The case he was at the moment 
submitting to them was one, he regretted to say, 
in which he made a grievous mistake. Nevertheless, 
he believed it would be encouragement to the younger 
members of the profession to know that the more 
experienced of them made mistakes also, and would 
further encourage them to attend the meetings of the 
Association. 

Mr. Magee then explained the case, which was one 
in which pus had been discovered in the frontal sinus 
of an ox as the result of dishorning. The bullock was 
not feeding well, and the matter was coming from the 
horn core. He told the owner that the only thing 
that could be done was to trephine, but that he held 
out little hope of success, as he had performed a 
similar operation on two previous occasions with fatal 
results. In the first case he had trephined he found a 
large piece of cotton wool in the sinus. He operated 
fairly low. The animal died after a week or so, and he 
found meningitis on post-mortem examination. It 
was that that caused the death of the beast. The second 
case was practically a similar one: the beast within a 
week developed very severe meningitis and died. 
It was not an operation of frequent occurrence, and it 
was well to get a skull in order to make sure of one’s 
ground before operating. On this occasion he was 
not able to secure one, and so he operated too close to 
the middle line and a shade too high. He went a 
little less than a quarter of an inch too near the middle 
line, with the result that when he took out the trephine 
he was on top of the brain. He admitted it wasa bad 
mistake. He was not aware of any text book contain- 
ing instructions with regard to trephining cattle, and 
would be glad if some member would refer him to any 
publication giving information on the subject. 


Mr. ARNOLD Porrerr, Preston. 

The death has occurred at his residence, 14 Walton’s 
Parade, Preston, of Mr. Arnold Porritt, M.R.C.V.S., at the 
age of 57. He leaves a widow but no children. 

“The deceased gentleman,” says a Preston paper, 
“was well known in Preston and district and in circles 
which his profession touched in the greater part of Lanca- 
shire. He came to Preston from the Rochdale district and 
became an assistant to the late Mr. Rothwell, whose prac- 
tice he took over on the latter’s death. For some years 
past he had held a veterinary appointment under the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the duties of which were the super- 
vision of the landing of cattle at the ports of Fleet wood 
and Preston, and he also acted, forthe Ministry, in Preston 
and district, and throughout North Lancashire in regard 
to outbreaks of swine fever and foot-and-mouth disease. 
For years he had acted as honorary veterinary surgeon at 
the Royal Lancashire Shows and at other less important 
shows in the county, and he had acted as judge in the 
jumping classes at different shows. He had a great 
love for, and was a great judge of, light horses. He was 
officially connected with the Kirkham Harriers when hunt 
meetings under their auspices took place. During the 
war Mr. Porritt served for several years in the Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps., retiring with the rank of colonel, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns. 


Diary of Events. 


Feb, 11th—-Meeting of the Lancashire Division at 
Manchester. 

Feb. 11th—-Annual General Meeting of the Lincoln- 
shire and District Division at Grantham. 

Feb. 15th--Annual Meeting and Dinner of the 
Midland Division at Birmingham. 


The Annual Congress of: the Association will be 
held at Cambridge during the week commencing 
August 17th. The Provisional Committee has drawn 
up a very attractive programme which is now complete, 
excepting for a few minor details, and we can foresee 
another record attendance. Members will do well 
to make a note of the date and make their arrange- 
ments in good time. 

* * * * 

We shall be glad to receive more original articles 
and notes on clinical cases. Possible contributors 
need have no hesitation in sending their rough notes 
on clinical cases. Such papers can be put into proper 
form in this office. 

* * * * 

We are glad to report that quite a number of new 
members have joined the Association during the last 
month. We hope, however, to secure another 
thousand, and we must look to present members to 
use their influence to induce others to join without 
further delay. Membership forms will be posted 
at once on receipt of a post card. 


New Meat Recurations. 
EXPLANATION BY MINISTER Or HEALTH. 


The Minister of Health has addressed the following letter 
to Lord Banbury and Sir Henry Cautley, M.P. :— 

‘““T have heard of your interest in the suggestion which 
has been widely made that the new meat regulations have 
the effect of prohibiting the occasional slaughter of animals 
at farms. As there seems to be a rather general misgon- 
ception as to the effect of the regulations, 1 think it would 
be well to send you a full explanation. I have recently 
issued two documents relating to the slaughter of animals 
for human consumption—namely, the Public Health 
(Meat) lations, 1924, and the Rural District Councils 
(Slaughterhouses) Order, 1924. 

“The regulations, which are designed to give effect to 
certain of the recommendations of the Departmental 
Committee on Meat Inspection, do not impose any limi- 
tation as to the persons who may slaughter animals or 
as to the places at which animals may be slaughtered. 
What they do require is that where an animal is slaughtered 
for sale for human consumption notice must be given to 
the local authority and the carcass must be retained for a 
few hours to give the inspector an o unity of inspectin, 
it if the local authority desire thet thie be 

“This is a very important provision for preventing 
traffic in diseased meat, inasmuch as inspection can only 
be satisfactorily carried out at the time of slaughter 
when all the organs are available for examination. I may 
point out, however, that this provision only applies 
where the meat is intended for sale, and that the require- 


ment as to the retention of a carcass does not apply in 
the case of a sheep, the danger of disease in sheep being 
relatively small. 

* The effect of the Rural District Councils’ Order is to 
put in force throughout the whole country the provisions 
of the Public Health Acts as to slaughterhouses which were 
already in force in all urban and a good many rural areas. 
The only section I need mention here is one which provides 
in effect that no place shall be used or occupied as a 
slaughterhouse which was not in such use and occupation 
at the date of commencement of the order unless it is 
licensed by the local authority. Places which were so 
used before the date of the Order become automatically 
registered. The term ‘slaughterhouse’ is defined as 
including any building or place used for slaughtering 
animals of any description for sale. This implies some 
sort of regular user, and I am advised that the occasional 
slaughter of a pig or sheep on a farm does not constitute 
the place of slaughter a * slaughterhouse.’ . Lam 
confident that local authorities generally will administer 
the regulations in a common-sense manner.’’— The Times. 


INDIAN VETERINARIAN’S Work IN SMasu. 

“Tt is not given to every veterinary surgeon to impress 
on the Public and the Government how useful his services 
could be in rendering first aid to his maimed and injured 
fellow beings, in the absence of medical aid. Such a rare 
opportunity, though a highly regrettable one, fell to the 
lot of Mr. Ch. Mushtaq Ahmad, Asst. Professor of Surgery, 
the Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore. 

“Mr. Ahmad was a passenger in the 24 Down train 
which collided with 43 Up train at 1-25 a.m. on the 29th 
August, 1924, between Harappa Road and Mirdad Muaf 
Railway Stations on the North Western Railway. The 
heartrending tales of this collision filled the pages of daily 
newspapers all over this vast country. Ninety-two 
people were killed on the spot, and twenty-five others 
succumbed to injuries later on. The injured numbered 
about 200. 

‘Mr. Ahmad’s escape was quite providential. In the 
darkness of the night, unable to withstand the appealing 
cries of the panic-stricken crowd and unruffled by his own 
miraculous escape, Mr. Ahmad ran to the rescue of the 
injured persons. It was all ‘a shambles, with dead and 
dying scattered amongst the wreckage.’ Ill-lighted and 
ill-provided, heroic Ahmad was soon at work, dressing and 
bandaging the ghastly figures and removing them to 
places of safety. Single-handed, he worked from 1-30 a.m. 
to 8-30a.m., when medical help reached the place from 
other stations. It was due to his immediate ‘first-aid’ 
that several lives were saved. Both the public and the 
authorities appreciated his services very much. Later on 
he was presented to H.E. The Governor of the Punjab. 
who was much pleased to meet him, congratulated him on 
his own escape, and thanked him for his noble work. 

“We offer our congratulations to Mr. Ch. Mushtaq 
Ahmad, not only on his own escape, but on so nobly 
acquitting himself during that terrible disaster.”— The 
Indian Veterinary Journal, November, 1924. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Lonpon GazeTtreE—WaR OrricE—REGULAR FORCEs. 

Jan. 20th—The following Captains to be Majors (Jan. 
5th) :—R. F. Bett, P. D. Carey, E. G. Turner, D.S.O. 

Capt. F. B. Hayes, O.B.E., is seconded for service with 
the Ind. Continuous Service Cadre (Dec. 19th, 1924). 

Jan. 30th—Capt. J. J. M. Soutar, O.B.E., to be Major 
(Jan. 30th). 


A correspondent writes as follows to the British Medical 
Journal :—** As showing the glut of women doctors it is 
of interest to note that to-day there were seventy-eight 
applicants for the post of junior resident medical officer 
(female) at the Children’s Hospital, Sunderland ; salary 
£100 a year.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


Alleged Lead Poisoning in Cattle. 
To THE Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir.—A recent case of alleged lead poisoning of cattle 
by lead arsenate fruit spray, heard by His Honour Judge 
Farrant at Wisbech on October 13th, December 15th, 1924, 
and on January 19th and 20th, 1925, is of great importance 
and interest to the veterinary surgeon, and also to farmers 
in fruit-growing districts. The conflicting expert evidence 
on lead poisoning in cattle is remarkable, inasmuch as 
it might be expected that there would be general agreement 
at the present time among scientific men with regard to 
the main aspects of lead poisoning in cattle. For the 
statement of Professor Dixon, F.R.S., that only chronic 
lead poisoning occurs in animals, I have endeavoured to 
find some support by an exhaustive search of veterinary 
literature. But I have only succeeded in finding one 
writer who shares the view of the distinguished Cambridge 
professor. In an article in the Standard Encyclopedia of 
Modern Agriculture and Rural Economy, Mr. Harold 
Leeney, M.R.C.V.S., writes: ** Lead poisoning in animals 
is not met with in an acute form resulting in immediate 
death, but rather as a cumulative and chronic condition 
as a consequence of feeding upon tainted ground, or 
inhaling fumes of factories.” (Lead Poisoning, Vol. 8, 
page 34.) On the other hand, other veterinary writers 
recognise acute lead poisoning : for examples, Dr. Lander, 
in his excellent Veterinary Toxicology, distinguishes 
hetween acute, sub acute, and chronic lead poisoning in 
animals. 

It appears to me that the only scientific way of arriving 
at a decision on this question is to attempt to formulate 
a satisfactory definition of acute lead poisoning, and then, 
from the observations of practitioners and others on 
animals. to ascertain whether or no there is general agree- 
ment amongst those conveftsant with the facts that acute 
lead poisoning is a possibility. 

I therefore suggest, Sir, that you kindly offer your 
columns to your readers for a discussion of this question. 
I append a summary of the relevant evidence as reported 
in the Wisbech Advertiser or the Wishech Standard. It 
would, perhaps, be advantageous if the discussion centred 
round those points in the evidence which I have taken the 
liberty of putting in italics —Il am, yours, ete., G. W. 
CLOUGH, 

Royal Veterinary College, 

London, 
January 27th, 1925. 


SUMMARY OF SOME OF THE EVIDENCE GIVEN IN THE ACTION, 
BROWN v. CALVERT. 


Plaintiff: On May 20th, defendants sprayed their 
orchard. On the evening of May 22nd, after an examina- 
tion by the veterinary surgeon, one of the cows died. 
Another cow went raving mad and had to be shot. 

J. W. Francis, employed by plaintiff : On May 24th, he 
mowed the grass, which was covered with a white sediment. 

Mr. Edward Wardrop, M.R.C.V.S.: When he visited 
the cows, they showed symptoms of uneasiness, anxious 
expressions, and trembling. Witness told plaintiff they 
were sure symptoms of an irritant poison. About mid- 
night he called again ; one was on the border of death, 
there being frenzy and coma. On the next day another 
showed similar symptoms. He made a post-mortem and, 
in his.opinion, the cause of death was an irritant poison. 

Major Hobday, F.R.C.V.S.: He had read and been 
told of the fruit tree spray, containing lead arsenate, 
having gone over and covered the ground as though 
whitewashed. Assuming that the cows were grazed 


there, he would not be surprised if they went off their 
milk and died within twelve hours; indeed, he would 
expect it. Cattle had a particular liking for lead prepara- 
tions: he had attended and heard of many such cases, 
and in every one the symptoms were the same as those 
reported in this case, which indicated in an unmistakable 
manner lead poisoning. From the general description 
given of the cases of the two cows, he should say that they 
had poisoning in an acute form. He had known death to 
occur within forty-eight hours when animals had been 
licking out paint pots. 

Protessor G. W. Clough, D.Sc. : The plaintiff's statement 
that ‘one cow went raving mad,” and Mr. Wardrop’s 
description of the symptoms ‘ frenzy and coma” indicated 
that it was highly probable that the animals were suffering 
from acute lead poisoning. Lead arsenate is a deadly 
poison. Its use as an insecticide depends on the fact 
that it is a “stomach poison” ; it poisons the Jeaf-eating 
insects. If it was a fact that the cows had grazed in a field 


on the grass on which lead arsenate had been sprayed, in . 


his opinion it was certain that the animals had acute lead 
poisoning. From the evidence given on behalf of plaintiff, 
he had no doubt that acute lead poisoning was the cause 
of the damage, and that the vehicle of the lead was the 
fruit spray, a sample of which he had analysed. 

Mr Jones, analytical chemist, employed by the manu- 
facturers of the material: In parts the evidence of this 
witness on behalf of defendants was in direct disagreement 
with the opinions expressed by the two expert veterinary 
witnesses. 

Dr. J. A. Volldar, consulting chemist to the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England: There was no evidence 
satisfactory to himself to show that the cows died from 
eating lead arsenate. No one knew what the symptoms 
of lead arsenate poisoning were. 

Dr. W. Dixon, F.R.S., Regius Professor of Physic 
and Reader in Pharmacology at Cambridge University, 
Past President of the Royal Society of Medicine and the 
British Medical Association ; the author of numerous works 
dealing with poisons, their uses and effects; A past or 
present lecturer to the principal scientific institutions, 
and a member of the Government Committee on Fruit 
Preservation and of the Royal Commission on Dangerous 
Drugs, ete.: There was nothing on which to base a con- 
clusion of definite poisoning. The two ways of proof were 
(1) a chemical analysis of the viscera, and (2) by the 
characteristic post-mortem effect, absolutely distinctive in 
the case of arsenic. It was impossible, using the term cor- 
rectly, to have such a thing as acute lead poisoning. The 
peculiarity of lead was the extraordinary slowness of absorp- 
tion, and he did not think they could get siqns of lead poisoning 
under ten days, and it would take more like a month or three 
months. \t was almost as difficult to produce lead 
poisoning as poisoning by iron. A man could consume 
pounds of it without fatal effects. Lead poisoning was 
very common, but it was always chronic, and took months 
or years for the fatal amount to accumulate, and the general 
effect was paralysis. He would not class lead arsenate as 
an irritant poison. He had no experience of arsenate of 
lead poisoning. 

In cross-examination, the eminent Professor emphasised 
that lead poisoning could not be acute. The cows could not 
have died of lead poisoning, for the veterinary surgeon 
had told them that the bowels were pink. Lead would 
produce discoloration. Any soluble lead in the alimentary 
canal would turn the walls black, the feces would be affected, 
as also the large gut. Neither by direct nor mechanical 
action would lead or arsenic cause irritation of the lining 
of the stomach. Frenzy and coma were signs which charac- 
terise all cattle when nearing death, no matter what the cause 
of death. He characterised acute poisoning to refer to cases 
when death occurs within forty-eight hours, other cases he 
would describe as chronic. 

In giving judgment for defendants, His Honour said that 
having regard to the evidence of defendants’ experts— 
which he accepted—he found it impossible to hold that the 
death of the cows was caused by poisoning by arsenate of 
lead. 
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Veterinary Inspection at Shows. 
To THe Eprror or THe Verertnary Recorp. 

Sir,— Re Mr. Gray’s communication alleging my misunder- 
standing the purport of his letter ; such is hardly the case, 
as I quite realise he does differentiate between practi- 
tioners who act at provincial or local shows, and those who 
have the privilege of assisting at the more lucrative 
meetings. But, perhaps from lack of mentality, I really 
fail to see how the one differs from the other in the matter 
of personal advertisement, excepting that I should imagine 
that he who gave his services voluntarily at the former, 
would be the more likely to obtain support against his 
fellow practitioners than he who was acting in a large area, 
where he would probably start, and remain, unknown to 
the majority of the exhibitors and other patrons of the 
larger shows. 

Again, Sir, I cannot see how it is possible to make a 
satisfactory distinction between the shows to which one 
should, and should not, render voluntary service. 

In comparing the services given by the medical man to 
his fellow creatures with those the veterinary surgeon has 
an opportunity to give to the public, | think the commercial 
aspect of the question is not the only one to be considered, 
but more particularly how he (the veterinary surgeon) can 
hest serve the public, and the anima! world, in the matter 
of the improvement of the latter. This should be, [ humbly 
maintain, a justifiable form of advertisement, if such it can 
be called. 

[ have again to submit that the deletion of the word 
honorary does not, and will not, do away with the question 
of advertisement ; nor do I see the least probability of 
“the struggling young practitioner’? being chosen in 
preference to his older, and, what the general public 
consider, the experienced practitioner, by the organisers 
of the large and lucrative shows, because a fee is paid for 
services rendered. If these young practitioners are to be 
considered, and I fully admit they B amr be, are not they 
the most likely, if any, to desire advertisement by 
voluntary service in the hope of future support ? 

Lastly, Mr. Gray asks me “if I think it good taste or 
good professional conduct for any practitioner to act 
in conjunction with another and his unqualified 
assistant at dog shows.’ Certainly | do not, but I believe 
Mr. Gray did not raise this question in his first letter, 
nor do | suppose it really bears on the subject .- Faithfully 
yours, 

Glencairn,” 

Wimborne, 

January 27th, 1925. 


Private Veterinary Appointments. 
To tHe Eprror or tHe Vererrary Recorp. 

Sir,-I am well aware that the Editorial Board of the 
Record is in no degree responsible for the terms in which 
private advertisements of vacancies in practice are couched, 
but I do feel that, without unduly interfering with thle 
personal freedom of the advertisers, some attempt should 
be made to get those who insert a particular form of 
advertisement to improve. their point of view. 

I refer to the type of notice which frequently appears, 
inviting applications for assistantships, and ending with 
the phrase “state salary required.” 

A practitioner who is going to select his assistant with 
the aid of these three words is reducing our profession to 
the level of a trade, and placing his prospective assistant 
on @ footing about equal to the applicant for a third-rate 
clerical appointment in a doubtful business concern. 

Every self-respecting practitioner knows the salary he is 
prepared to pay to an efficient assistant and, without 
publicly printing what he is prepared to pay, he can very 
soon make a selection from the replies which he receives, 
and state his terms to the candidates of his choice in 
order of preference. 

It seems to me a pitiable thing that newly-qualified 
members of the profession should, at the outset of their 
professional careers, be forced into a variety of under- 
cutting competition with each other, in order to get a 
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footing in the world. Such an arrangement is no sound 
basis for the fraternal relations which are so necessary 
tous as a small profession, and which require strengthening 
considerably if we are to make that headway in the world 
of affairs which is so vital to us at the present time. 

The type of advertiser to whom I refer should try to 
put himself into the shoes of his prospective applicants. 
If he did he would realise that the average man instinctively 
fights shy of posts available on this basis, and only responds 
through force of circumstance-—he will try the other 
appointments first because he will naturally feel that he 
is going to be assessed on his merits, and is being regarded 
as a man rather than an adjunct. 

We all know that it is a hard world, etc., but the majority 
of us, surely, still believe in the solvency and improving 
status of the profession, and, if we do, we cannot do other 
than deprecate any actions derogatory to that status, 
however thoughtlessly committed—-for that reason | 
take the liberty of bringing the matter forward.—lI am, 
Sir, yours, etc., A. W. Hovrum. 

Department of Pathology, 

The University, Oxford, 
January 1925. 


Meat and Dairy Inspection. 
To THe Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—I have often wondered, during the past decade 
or so, why veterinary surgeons were not meat and milk 
specialists for certain areas in rural and provincial dis- 
tricts and working partly under the control of the Ministry 
of Health and, so far as the health of livestock was con- 
cerned, partly under the control of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

I do not see any objection to the present-day student 
being well-trained in the technique of the bacteriological 
and chemical examination of milk, so that when he leaves 
his Alma Mater he would feel quite competent for such 
work, which is now undertaken by a bacteriologist or 
chemist, who generally knows nothing at all about cattle, 
the conditions under which they are usually maintained 
and their varied diseases. With all other things equal, 
the veterinary surgeon should be the best expert. 

As the demands for our services are becoming more and 
more contracted in one direction, in consequence of 
mechanical traction, we must find compensation in other 
ways, following upon the greater demand for animal food 
and the ever-increasing population. As a result of the 
increase of food animals, under more and more artificial 
conditions, there will become a progressing demand for 
experts to combat the evils always waiting to rise from 
unnatural surroundings. 

The profession should, as do enterprising business 
concerns, endeavour to create a demand and not, like 
pettifogging chandlers, wait for the public fo demand. 
In order to create this demand it would be necessary to 
alter our curriculum and cater for, what should be, modern 
requirements. More attention should be paid to meat 
and milk and less to other subjects that are not now so 
important as they were formerly. 

1 see that Mr. T. Dunlop Young, Veterinary Inspector, 
Central Markets, Smithfield, is down as a candidate for 
Council R.C.V.S. hope he will be returned, as his 
experience of meat inspection should enable him to speak 
with authority on that subject, should it arise for con- 
sideration and readjustment in the Council Chamber.— 

Yours faithfully, Henry Gray. 

January 31st, 1925. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following. — 
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